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THE DEPARTED YEAR. le} 


The progress of life towards its close, like the 


7 


avel of the earth into its orbit, hurries us im- 


ye rceptibly onward to the goal, while in either 


case we seem to be reminded of our transit only 


by the alteration of the seasons. ‘Time as it 


spceds down the current to mingle with foregone 
ages, passes by us with such noiseless tread, that 
we scarcely heed its lapse in the lesser portions 


of hours and days; and even moons wax and 


wane insuch fleeting succession, that we are 


almost unconscious of the brief periods, which 


measure theirage. It is only at the limits 


its broader divisions, that we pause to contem- 


plate the chanves and devastations, which a year 
may spread over the ide face of human society, 
and to note the larze deduction it has made from 
the term ofour own mortal lease. Such is our 
present position, at the end of another stage in 
When we look back 


the journey of life upon 


the distance we have pased since we last ex- 


changed the salutations of the season, we can 
not avoid the sober reflection that we have taken 
along stride towards the tomb: and while we 
bid farewell to the dying vear, as to an old triend 


life 


from whom we are about to be separated forev- 


who has fulfilled the commission of and 


er, we involuntarily throw a timid and_hesita- 


ting glance over the record, which is now seal- 
ing up as a part of our final account. 


of 


1] { some 


It is the melancholly distinetion of 
these periods to be signalized im our calendars 
as epochs of unwonte d calamity, and to revive 
in our mind the gloomy train of images, which 
yictured upon the 


No such painful memorial 


their disasterous events have } 


memory s, howe ver, 


will sadden the remembrance of the retiring 


vear Its course has been marked only by be- 


neficent dispensations and merciful immunities. 


No malignant influences of the sky have de- 


scended to blast the promise of the fields, or de- 
No desola- 


bury 


feat the labors of honest industry 


ling tempests have swept over the ocean to 
in its bosom the hopes of commerce, and strew 
iis w recks upon the shores 


nature have “ mingled earth and heaven in ele- 


mentary strife 


men in the capacious grave of an earthquake or 


No convulsions of 


” or ingulphed the habitations of 


of } 


through the land, nor commissioned the grisly 


ministers of his ¢ mpire to shroud whole cities in 


sackcloth 


onward in bis career with sure and steady pace 


Death has indeed been marching 


and victim after victim has been pierced by his 


shaft Here and there we may have seen a do- 
mestic circle in our neighbourhood clad in sa- 


bles 


ed blithely along by our side 


The friend who a shor 
as buoyant with the 
hope of life as ourseives, may have been torn 


from our embrace, and sunk into the grave 


jour feet But these single conquests of the de- 
stroyer are only the common monitions of our 
frailty, which no portion of time has failed to 
supply, since mortality was made a law of our 
life, 


trenches not upon the truth of our remark, t! 


nature. This gradual waste of however 


il 
the year just closed, has been distinguished by 
beneficent dispensations and merciful immuni 


ties; and we bid it farewell with the gratelu 


recollection, that health, peace and plenty have 


been constantly found in its train of blessings.— 
Salem Observer 


FIXCD PRINCIPLE INDISPENSABLE. 


7” 
tue aside, and attending merely to interest and 


reputation, it will be found that he who enters 


on acti ‘. life without having ascertained 


some 
regular plan, according to which he is to guide 


himself, will be unprosperous in the whole of 


his subsequent progress 


viewed in amoral and religious light, the effect 


1 


of having no fixed principle of action, of having 


| 
t time since walk- 


j 
at 


sea, which abounds with rocks ;: without a come- 


pass | 


'y which to direct their course, or helm by 
Whereas, 


laviour made it ap- 


which to guide their vessel 


il they 


icied on asvyst 





m, if their be 


pear that they were determined to conduct them- 
selves by certain rules and principles, they would 


command respect from the licentious themselves 


Evil doers would cease to lay their snares for 


one whom thev da 


saw moving above them, in 


higher sphere, and with a more st« ady course. 
Nothing ¢ 


than the be 


an be more wavering and disjointed, 
haviour of those who are wholly men 


Dissipation is a more 


of the world, an ive nh innured to com- 


nune with themselves 


requent cause of their ruin than determined 


iunpiety. Itisnot so much because they have 
never attended principles of any kind, that their 
lives are so full of incoherence 


and disorder.— 


You hover on the borders of sin and duty One 


| day you read the Scriptures, you hear religious 


Setting the consideration of religion and vir-| 


But whe n conduct is | 


Next 


day you plunge into the world, and forget the 


discourses, and form good resolutions 
serious impression, as if tt had never been made 


Ihe 
effaced 


linpression Is again renewed, and again 


revolves — 


and in this circle your life 


Is such conduct worthy of creatures endowed 


of 


life overtake you before you have determined 


with intelligent powers’? Shall the close 


how to live? Shallthed iy never come, that is 


to find you steady in your views, decided in your 
plans, and eng 


ged in a course of action which 


your mind approves! If you wish the day ever 


first 


m the dissipa- 


to arrive, retirement and meditation must 


bring you home fro 


to voursel ve s. 
ion in which you are now scattered! and they 


must teach you to fix such aims, and tolay down 


such rules of conduct, as are suitable to ration- 


} 
al l 


and immortal beings. ‘Then will your char- 


Then 


e that your life will proceed in such 


acter become uniform and respectable. 


you may hoy 


} a train as shall prepare you, when it is finished, 


forme a no laudal le standard of character be- 
comes obviously more fatal For hence it is 
that the young and thoughtless imbibe so readily | 
the oon ot‘ evil communication.” and fall a 
prey to every seducer They have no internal 
guide whom they are accustomed to follew and 
obey ; nothing within themselves that can give | 
firmness to their conduct They are of course} 
the vietims of momentary inclination or capric | 
religious and good by starts, when, during the 


absence of temptation and tempters, the virtuous 


principle stirs within the but never long the 


rel 
fi 


same ; changing and ictuating according to 


for joining the society of more exalted spirits. 


It is a careless train of living that is the cen- 
}eral ruinofmankind They follow their incli- 
nations without examining whether there be 


ny principles which they ought to form for reg- 


ulating their conduct. The chief corrective of 


the passion which chances to rise, or the insti-! this mischief is that which has been suggested ; 
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by bringing conscience into a frequent exercise | quered Montreal. Ina fruitless attempt to 


of his power, and thereby awakening its author- 


ity over life —Beauties of Literature. 





‘The mind never feels with more energy, an 


satisfaction, that it lives, that itis rational, great, 


free, and immortal, than during those moments | 
in which it excludes al! idle and impertinent 


ib utreders. 





The time is near, when the great and the rich | 
must leave his land, and his well built house; 
and of all the trees of his orchards and woods, 
nothing shall attend him to his grave, but oak 
for bis coffin, and cypress for his funeral. 
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Epitome of important events which took 
place during the Revolution 

March 22, 1765—Stamp Act passed pass- 
ed by the British Parliament, the first at- 
tempt to iax America, without allowing her 
@ representation in the Parliament, 

October, 1765—First Congress convened 
at New-York, which petioned for the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. 

March, 17, 1766—The Stamp Act repeal- 
ed, reserving, however, a right to make laws 
binding on the colonies in ali cases whatso- 
ever. 

1767—Duties levied on Teas, 
Glass, &c. all of which, excepting 
Teas, were repealed in 1768. 

Sept. 30, 1768—Arrival of British troops at 
Boston from Halifax. 

March 4, 1770—Boston Massacre. 

Dec, 14, 1773—Destruction of 340 chests 
ef tea in Boston harbor, by a party of citi- 
zens disguised as Indians. 

June 1, 1774—Second Congress conven- 
ed at Philadelphia. 

Oct. 1774—After drawing up a memorial | 
to the people of England, recommending to 
the colonies to discontinue all commerce 
with Great Britain, and advising their constit- 
uents to a new choice of delegates, to meet 
on the 10th of May, 1775, the Conrgress dis- 
solved. 

April 19, 1775—Battle of Lexington, in 
which the Provincials lost in killed and 
wounded and missing, 88 ; the British 273. 

June 17, 1775—Battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which the Provincials lost 449 ; the British, 
1154, including 89 officers, and the village of | 
Charlestown, containing 386 buildings, set 
on fire by order of the British commander, 
and entirely consumed. 

May 20, 1775—Articles of confederation 
and union agreed on by the colonies. 

July 2, 1775—Washington takes command 
ef the Provincial army. 


Dec. 1875—Quebec besieged by Arnold 





Paper. 
that on 


‘take that city by escalade, Montgomery was 
slain December 31. 


March 4, 1776—Dorchester Heights for- 


q | tified by Washington during the night. 
: é 


March 17, 1776—Boston evacuated by 
the British. 

June 29, 1776 + The British squadron, un- 
der Sir Peter Parker, attacked Sullivan’s Isl- 
and. in Charleston harbor, S. C. and were 
repulsed with the loss of more than 200 men ; 
the Americans lost only 32. 

July 4. 1776—Declaration of Independ- 
ence by Congress. 

July 12, 1776— Lord Howe arrived at 
Staten Island from Europe, with a formida- 
ble squadron, and 30,000 men, chiefly Hes- 
slans. 

Aug. 28, 1776—Landed with his brother, 
sir William, and 24,000 troops, at Long Isl- 
and. 

Aug 28, 1776—Battle of Long Island, in 
which the Americans were beaten with the 
loss of 1000 men, and Lord Sterling and Gen. 
Sullivan captured ; British and Hessian loss 
450. 

Oct. 21, 
New-York. 

Nov. 16, 1776—Fort Washington captured 
by the British, after losing 1200 men. 

Dec 26, 1776—Washington, having been 
constrained to cross the Delaware with the 
remnant of hisarmy into Pennsylvania. re- 
crossed in the night and fell upon a detach- 
ment of 1200 Hessians at Trenton, under 
Col. Rhal, who was mortally wounded and 
900 of his corps taken prisoners. 

Dec. 30, 1776—Battle of Princeton, in 
which Washington was victorious ; British 
loss 60 killed and G00 prisoners ; American 
General Mercer slain. 

1777—-'I'wo vessels arrived in the U. S. 
with arms, &c. of which the Americans stood 
much inneed. In May Col. Meigs, with 170 
men,made a descent on Long Island in whale 
boats, destroyed 12 British vessels, and bro’t 
away 90 prisoners, without losing a man. 

July, 1777— Lord Percy resigned his com- 
mand in Rhode Island to Gen. Prescott, who 
was surprised and captured in bed by Col. 
Barton and a small party which embarked 
from Warwick Neck and landed at Newport 
island at midnight. 

August 16, 1777—Battle of Bennington, 
Vt. in which 1500 British Regulars and 100 
Indians under Col Baum, were routed and 
the most of them taken prisoners and a de- 
tachment, sent to reinforce him, put to flight 
by abody of Green Mountain Boys under 
Gen. Starks. 

Sept. 26, 1777—Battle of the Brandywine, 
in which the Americans were defeated, with 
a loss of 1200 men killed and wounded, 
among the latter was Gen. LaFayette, dan- 
gerously. 


1776—Battle of White Plains, 





and Montgomery, who had previously con- 


Sept 11, 1777—Philadelphia, the capital of 


the United States, evacuated by Washington, 
and entered by Lord Cornwallis. 

October 4, 1777— Battle of Germantown, 
in which the Americans lost 1000 men, the 
British about 500. 


2933 men at Stillwater and other places, sur. 
rendered the remainder of his army (6752) 
to the Americans under Gen. Gates. 

Dec. 1777—Washington retires into win- 
ter quarters at Valley Forge, most of his 
troops being without shoes or tents, and shel- 
tering themselves in temporary huts. 

Feb. 6.1778—Treaties of alliance signed 
between France and the United States, in 
which our Independence is acknowledge d 

June 18, 1778—The British evacuated 
Philadelphia. 

July 28, 1778—Battle of Monmouth, N.J, 
in which the Americans were victorious, 

July, 1778—Arrival of the French fleet 
under admiral d’Estaing. 

November, 1778—Savannah captured by 
the British. 

June, 1779—Expedition from Massachu- 
setts under Gen, Lovell, which ended in the 
destruction of the fleet under Com. Salton- 
stall, and the dispersion of the army. 

July 5, 1779—Stoney Point captured by 
the Americans under Gen, Wayne. 

Sept. 16, 1779—Savannah besieged by the 
French fleet under D’Estaing, and the Amer- 
ican army underGen Lincoln. 

Oct. 11, 1779—The besiegers attempted 
to storm the town of Savannah, and were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, 600 French and 
200 Americans killed and wounded, among 
the latter Count Pulaski, mortally. 

April 9, 1780—Charleston invested by 
the British land and naval forces under Sir 
Henry Clinton.—Surrendered May 12, 1780. 

July 11, 1780—A French squadron under 
Admiral de ‘Tiernay arrived at Newport R.1. 
with 6000 troops under Count Rochambeau. 

August 15, 1780—Battle of Camden, S.C. 
in which Gates is defeated by Cornwallis, 
who took 290 wounded prisoners, artillery, 
&c. Baron de Kalb mortally wounded. 

Sept. 22, 1780—Gen. Arnold, having ob- 
tamed the command of West Point opened a 
correspondence with Clinton, and oflered to 
deliver that fortress into his hands. His trea- 
son was discovered by the capture of Major 
Andre, who had been employed by Clinton 
to confer with him. 

Oct. 2, 1780—Arnold escaped to New- 
York, where he received 10,000/. and a com- 
mission in the British army, as a reward for 
his treachery, and Major Andre, lamented by 
all, was executed at Tappau, N. Y. ae a spy. 

Oct. 7, 1780—Battle of King’s Mountain, 
S.C. in which 200 British were killed and 
wounded, and 800 taken prisoners. 

[The distress of the American army about 
this time became almost insupportable. ‘The 





officers of the New-Jersey line stated in @ 


Oct. 1777—Gen. Burgoyne, after losing 
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memorial to their legislature, that /four,ed part of the tooth, including the cavity 
months’ pay ofa private would not procure | above described; may be cut off with the 
a bushel of wheat for his family, and that of| greatest ease and celerity, and that the sound 
a colonel would not find oats for his horse.— | root or roots may be allowed to remain in 
But the troops were so firm in their attach-|theirsockets. This mode of proceedure has 
ment to the cause of theircountry, that, al-| been shown and explained to the most scien- 
though their sufferings were great in the ex-| tific surgeons of this town, who have expres- 
treme, they refused the offers of bounty made | sed their conviction of its utility. The ope- 
by the British commander. Most of these ration has been performed on more than 200 
difficulties arose from the depreciation of the | members of the profession, and they have in- 
continental money, which in 1780 amounted | variably declared that it occasioned no pain 
to 200 millions, and passed at sixty dollars | and that it could searcely be felt; as their 








for one of silver, and afterwards fell to one 
hundred and fifty for one. ] 

January 17, 1781—Battle of the Cowpens, 
S. C. in which Col. Tarleton was defeated 
by Gen. Morgan : American loss, 72, British 
300 killed and wounded and 500 taken pris- 
oners. 

March 15, 1781—Battle of Guilford Court- 
house. in which Gen. Greene was defeated 
by Cornwallis. 

Sept. 8, 1781—The British defeated by 
Gen. Greene at Eutaw Springs, S. C with a 
loss on their side of 1100 men. 

Oct. 18, 1781—Lord Cornwallis, with up- 
wards of 7000 troops under his command, 
having taken post at York Town, was be- 
sieged by the combined army under Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau, and surrendered 
the forces under his command. 

April 19 1782—Holland acknowledged 
the Independence of the U. States. Just 
seven years after the battle of Lexington. 

July, 1782—Georgia evacuated by the 
British ; and South Carolina in December. 

Nov. 30, 1782—Provisional articles of 
peace signed between the American and 
British Commissioners at Paris, in which the 


United States were declared by the British | stumps left in the jaw afford a firm support | 
| to the adjoining teeth, and without which sup- 
| port the aveolar process corresponding to | 


King to be Free, Sovereign and Independent. 

1783—Sweden and Denmark acknowl- 
edged the Independence of the United States 
February, Spain in March, and Russia in 
July. 

Sept. 3, 1783—Definittve Treaty of Peace 
signed at Paris, by i)avid Hartley on the part 
of Great Britain, and by Benjamin Franklin, 
John Jay, and John Adams on the part of 
the United States. 


™ - opine Nhe bits bhdh en | 
New Surgical Operation.—There is in the 
middle of each toothasevery anatomist knows, 








a little cavity, in which the fine branches of 
nerves, passing through the roots of the teeth | 
The expansion of nervous | 


are expanded. 
matter is the seat of sensation in the teeth : 
and when, by caries or decay of the enamel}, 
it is exposed to the influence of external 
agencies, the patient is generally obliged on 
account of the violence of the pain, to have 
the whole tooth pulled out. An ingeniows 


own certificates show. The instruments 
used for this purpose are very simple; they 
area few piain forceps, right angled and 
straight, with cutting edges, like the com- 
mon surgical bone forceps, but those edges 
are made accurately to fit the necks of the 
teeth, and only the necks ; so that, however 
decayed a tooth may be the forceps may be 


breaking the tooth. Having been thus care- 
fully applied on the neck ofa tooth, the edg- 
es of the forceps should be held parallel to 
| the edge of the gum, and should be made to 
press it down a little, in order to get at the 
| neck about a line below the usual height of 
| the gum the handle of the forceps are then 
pressed gradually but firmly together, and in 
a moment the upper part of the tooth snaps 
off, including the cavity containing the ex- 
pansion ofthe nerve, and thus in an instant 
permanently releives all pain. The 





painless and instantaneously performed —2d. 





The surface of the sound tcoth remaining in 


| the jaw, presents a firm basefor mastication ; 





or for the fixture of an artificial tooth. —3d. 
What is of the greatest moment, the stump or 


| 


the part before occupied by the diseased 
tooth, and a part of the interstice structure 
of the jaw, become absorbed ; the adjoining 
teeth ina few years become loose, and ulti- 
mately prematurely fall out, as daily experi- 
Mr. Fay has, for his improve- 
mentin this branch of surgery, and forceps 


ence shows. 





for the perpendicular exraction of teeth, when 
|extraction may be absolutely required, re- 
ceived the large silver medal from the Soct- 
}ety of Arts ; and the imstruments, with en- 
| gravings, will be published in the next vol- 
ume ofthe Transactions of the Society.— 


Eng. pap. 





Salt.—Mr. Russell, in his Tour in Germa- 
ny, says, if the experirnce of Austria and Sil- 


esia be correct. wood will not burn when im- | 


|pregnated withsalt. Learned societies have 
recommended that the wood to be used 
| roofing shonld previously be saturated with 
salt, in which state, they say, will resist fire 


m 


safely and easily applied without any risk of | 


ad- | 
vantages of this operation are—Ist. It is| 


vaulted roofs of the salt mines of Wielicyka, 
in Poland, is now a hard rock ; and he was 
assured that the dead bodies of animals and 
men, which remain in the salt caverns, do 


not putrify, bat become as dry and hard as 
mummies. 








Dissimulation—When persons are in love, 
they put the Lest side outwards. A man who 
is desirous of pleasing takes a world of care to 
| conceal his detects. A woman knows still bet- 
' ‘Two persons often study 
for six months together how to please one anoth- 
|er,and at last they marry and punish one anoth- 
| er the remainder of their lives for the dissimula- 
tion. 





ter how to dissemble 


Immortality.—The greatest part of those whe 
deny the immortality of the soul, only maintain 
| this opinion because they wish it. They fancy 
| to themselves that they can allay the stings of 
| conscience with which they are pricked. But in 
|the height of their debaucheries and pleasure, 
the truth, which stares them in the face, wheth- 
jer they will or no, begins those punishments te 
which they are doomed after death. 


Money.—Money like manure does no good 
till spread; there isno real use of riches ex- 
cept it be in the distribution ; the rest is but 
conceit. 


If money be not thy servant, it will be thy 
master. ‘The covetous man cannot so properly 
be said to possess wealth as that may be said to 
possess him. 





Woman.—In the heathen world, and under 
| the Jewish dispensation she was the slave of man. 
| Christianity constituted her his companion — 
| But as our religion gradually lost its power in 
the dark ages, she sunk down again to her deep 
moral degradation. She was the first to fall in 
the garden of Eden ; and perhaps it was a judge- 
ment upon her, when the whole human charac- 
ter was now so low, she sank the lowest; and 
was the last torise again to her original conse- 
quence in the scale of being. The age of chiv- 
| alry, indeed, exalted her to be an object of ado- 

ration. But it was a profane adoration, not 
founded upon the respect due to a being of im- 
mortal hopes and destines as well as man. ‘The 
high character has been conceded to her at a 
later period as she slowly attained the rank or- 
'dained for her by heaven Although this 
change in the relation of women to man and to 
society is both an evidence and a consequence of 
an improvement in the human condition, yet 
now her character is a cause operating to pro- 
duce a still greater improvement. And if there 
be anyone cause to which we may look with 
more confidence than to others, for hastening 
| the approach ofa more perfect state of society, 
that cause is the elevated character Jf woman as 
displayed in the full developement of all her 
moral and intellectual powers. 


The reason we are so changeable in our 


friendships is, that it is difficulkk to know the 


surgeon from America, lately settled in Lon- jas eflectually as either slates or tiles will do | qualities of the heart, aud easy to know those of 
don, has satisfactorily showa that the diseas-' Mr. R. says.the wood which supports the | the head. 




















known to him as a lone- 


The 
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yNt EN " ‘NP a) OSURORY, | of France threw a shadow on his bappénese, it being of a brighter sphere, the dusky strange? tell ie 
“| grew, under the influence of the expanding departed. and " | 
s | charms and virtues of his child, more pure than All the hoarded love of country that had si- ei 
THE HEROIC DAUGHTER. | he had ever dared to hope for in this k ance lently accumulated in D’Azinval’s heart poured clasping 
<p | Their little habitation, seated on the gentle itself forth on this unfortunate child of France. un L to 
When the French revolution first began to de- | declivity of a mountain, was at once sheltered | who had been thus unexpectedly thrown under ame ¢ 
solate the homes of France, to drag . devoted | and embellished by all that nature so abundant- his protection. He saw with delight the natural ment th 
victims one by one from the circle of affection, ly yields in this rich and fertile island. ‘The gol-| consequences of two beings so young, so beauti- They 
and crowd the scaffolds with martyrs, D’Azinval Gen of; inge and the fragrant citron gratified the ful as Adele and Louis being brought into con- ir to 
fied his pouty. A moment he — d as the senses with their sweetness, odour, and beauty tact ; and he smiied on their young and innocent ness, W 
spirit of patriotism spoke within lim and \ ?|—while the oak, the elm, the pine, and numer- loves, as we may imagine did the patriarchs of J crowdes 
throbbings of his — grew quicker, while he]... other trees. rose majestically around the re- | oid on those of their children, when the world all told 
contemplated the altars of P rance overthrow 4, | mote precincts of their cottage. Its access was was yet younz, and equal worth and mutual af S 
her laws outrage dt ber children mass cred > wane’) a terrestrial paradise ; D’Azinval had employed | fection formed the only bondsof union. If Adele stle 
the myrmidons of anarchy and atheisin de solated his time in forming it to his own and Adele’s had been before a creature of happiness and ss shi 
the sceptre of her powe r, and filled her high pla- | taste; fountains supplied from springs of purest beauty, she was much more so now, when every r fath 
ces. But, alas! for his country, he felt tt vain) yator every where “shook their loosened silver | ¢ harm was heightened under the influence of the hy supp 
to raise his arm ; oS oat sht draw down destruc- in the sun,” and gave a delicious coolness inthe | most powerful stimulant the human heart ace § elort. 
tion on his head, but could not aenrs it one MO) scene, in the midst of which the beaatiful Adele,| knowledges From the first she had united with tics of | 
ment from hers ahe cemon ry discord, like | ike another Eve, would often spread a sweet re-) her father in all the kimdly offices of hospitality ; DAzn 
the hot blast of sirocco, withered her virtue and | past of fruit. All that could preserve the mem-/| as a stranger, as an invalid, Louis Lorraine had fj thought 
invaded her strenzth ; and hostile as it was to his ory of France was carefully studied, yet mixed | called upon her pity ; her sweet song, and sweet- uj! 
nature, he saw it was the partot w isdom to pros- | with much of the wild and picturesque beauty o! | er smile, were ever ready to chase sorrow and ral tyra 
trate himself, like the traveller in the desert, till |), ixuriant nature. This combination was no Cengeemiane from his soul—while her gentle hea wit 
its fury had passed. ? ; {where more remarkable then in Adele herself,! cares, and delicate attentions brought back the her unr 
Nor was this resolution the result of conside- | whose dark and abundant tresses were usually | glow and vigour of health, and Louis paid her rate Ce 
rations that centred in self; he had ate that) intertwined with fresh flowers, in the almost end-| sweet charity with all he had to give—his heart: other il 
weakened the love of country ; the feelings 9! | less variety which taste, or the whim of the mo-| and never was there a heart more warm, mor¢ the love 
the patriot were merged in the fears and the af-| jong might suggest | undivided. The 
fections of the parent, and to withdraw his young | It was a rich sunset, and Adele was standing | The felicity of a purer sphere than this ap- i party 
and lovery Adele iveus the scenes of terror was | by her father with a tame bird perched upon her | peared to crown the dwelling ot D’ Azinval ; and mansiol 
the first motive of his flight. finger, the pecking beak of w hich he had been | the regrets of the past were lost in the enyjoy- to the p 
{n their early progress, one engrossing aNXIe- jregaling, when their attention was attracted by | ments of the present. The richest charms of na- Att 
ty, the safety of his darling charge, pervaded his | tye approach of an [ndian, who led towards them | ture, the purest sweets of domestic life, blessed which s 
soul. The companionship of the precious pledge | a Europe an youth—young and beautiful, he came his home of exile, and he sometimes doubted by min 
of early love and former happiness, gave an elas-|«jike Morning led by Nicht * 1)’ Azinval rose | Whether the meridian of Paris, or his villa in its e toll 
ticiky to his step, and an energy to his conduct, | tg meet them, and Adele stepped back, shelter-| environs, would have afforded so sweet and safe She | 
| 


ing as she did so, her little fluttering favourite in 
her bosom 

The Indian, who spoke a little broken French 
|addressed D’Azinval with a vehemence of voice 
resture that considerably increased the diffi 
attendant on understanding him, 
jturned to the young 


that would have been un ' 
ly fugitive ; but embarked on the broad | 
of the ocean, in proportion as her security be- 
came certain, and regrets 
arose; the wind and the waters, and the clear 
sky, spoke of no toes to the happiness and 
cence of his child, but they left him 


~OsomM 


some recollections 
land 
' 

inno and he 


Stranger for exp! ination 


heulty 
leisure to : 


re-create the past, and to anticipate the — !T’he youth addressed a few words to his guide, 
He tarned to the land of his fathers, the cradle |which had the effect of procuring silence, 


hie ee he grave of his happiness. and 
of his hope s and the grave of his happiness, and |ihen with a pure accent, and much propriety of 
now first felt himself an emigrant language, he stated that he was the only survivor 


’ - tf nroner he islansg ¢ . . . . 
Che possession of property in the island had | of ay unfortunate refuge family whom chances 


] . > ke cl wa) *S . , : ; 
determined him to make choice of St. Domingo | jad thrown upon the Indian’s hospitality, in 
When its craggy rocks first struck his view, ne whose hut a malignant fever had carried off 
« > * an { re” ¢ Os y 
gazed on it as a vast dungeon, and those rough | |. remaining relatives, an uncle and a brother 


had fenced it, ap- 
Not so to the light 
who wearied with 


outworks with which nature 
peared the bar riers of hope 

and buoyant heart of Adele, 
her voyage, longed to tread again on terra firma ; 
certain in all the confidence of young existence 
and unchecked expectation, of 
ness every where, her joyous and brilliant nature 


—and that he was himself only just recovered 
from an attack of the same disorder: that the 
Indian was ;oor and could ill bear the burthen 
with which his humanity had encumbered 
and having heard by chance of 
Monsieur D’Azinval, he had persuaded Cubal 
the Indian) to conduct him to his countryman 
hoping through his means to be placed in some 
way, as soon as his strength should be restored, 
of oreviding for himself, and probably rewarding 
Established on the island, Adele made her fa- | his benefactor, the generous Indian. D’ Azinval 
ther’s home the theatre of her exertions. Her listened tothe youth with the warmth of a broth- 
taste, elegance, and ingenuity, supplied the place | er, and bade him welcome. Cubal partook of 
of expensive luxuries, while her lively spirits and | some refreshment, but could not be persuaded | 
happy temper pervaded the whole sphere of do-| to accept of any thing more; he pressed the 
mestic management with a harmony and lustre | | young Lorraine to his heart, and bade him fare- 
which were sunshine and music to the soul._— well in his own e xpressive | nguage ; then, turn- | 
D’Azinval felt that the tadulgence of sorrow was | ing to D’Azinval, he called him “ /e bon blance,” 
ingratitude to Heaven ; and though the destiny | and with an act of reverence to Adele, as toa 


the 


meeting happt- 


was never long under eclipse, even when her 
sensibility was most touched with the apparent 


melancholy of her father. 


and | 


him, } 
vicinity cf 


|a sanctuary. the finesse 
pomp and pa- 
reantry would frequently have displaced social 
}enjoyment and ¢ Adele, instead of 
happy and devoted 
heart, and been the idol of a crowd with scarce- 
ly a heart ammong them; and, in drawing these 
contrasts, D’ \zinval felt that retirement, illumin- 
ed by enlightened and enlivened and en- 
deared by domestic ties, was the true sphere of 
human 
Sut as noting in this world is perfect, so nei- 
ther is there any rmanent, and the feli- 
city of the three happiest beings the earth had 
ever held was destined to experience an eclipse 
when it was in its meridian lustre. 


interest of politics, 
lad society, would have crept in ; 


areless ease: 


|} being the arbitress of one 


minds 


happiness. 


thing pe 


The day w: is 
fixed that was to blend the destinies of tl e young 


lovers; 


and the blush of modest joy was on the 
as she listened to he raptures of 
her future husband, while they strolled through 
the ilumined by the brightest 
moonlight. Suddenly Lorraine heard his name, 
ile paused an: : listened : again invisible 
being called 1 him He answered the call, 
telling the stranger to come forth: an Indian ape 
peared prt ding her not to be alarmed, Louis 
'left Adele, and withdrew a few 
verse with him ; then returning to his mistress, 
| he cried, ‘Let me attend you to the house, Ade le, 
1 must leave you immediately. Be not alarmed, 
my love, my stay will not be long.” 


cheek of Adele 


sweetest scenes 


some 
On 


paces to con- 


‘ But why 


; you vo he 
| “You do not know him, or I should fear te 


must you go? Why, Louis, must 
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yenerous Cubal is dying, | 


e993 | 
\dele! 


Cubal, the 


saved my life 


Heaven bless him for that!’ cried she 
lasping her hands Go, Louts! How selfish 


iL to stay, you——but—”’ she hesitated between 


ame and love—‘“ you will hasten back the mo- 
nt that you can wi 
(hey partea, and Adele now really felt how 
ir to her heart, how ne ssary to her happi- 
s, was Lorrain The many terrors that 


crowdes 


ill tuld her the ¢ 
Sie r st f 


h, an 


lin her | ist, the tedium of the hours, 
nd power of his domin- 


Xtenta | 
irly the follow 


tried to assume a cheertul- 


ng moruing trom 


' 
stiess couc 


| 
} 
i 


s she did not le but there was anxiety on 
r father’s brow, and her forced spirits meetin 
) support, she sunk more exhaust d from the 


Circumstances connected 


effort. 
tics of France so much occ upi dd the 
D’Az nval. that he 


thoughts utterance—nay, he even 


mind of 
giving his 


could not forbear 
hinted tl 


iat 
rs ol epheme- 
Adel 


irs ppp 


unjust and summary proceedin 
ral tyrants might extend to hims« 
those tf 


beara 


hin without emotion : ired to 


her unreal, at least remote ; and the 
rame continued to enzross her thoughts Alas! 


ther ills were hastening on, as 


undat id d by 
une pected. 
but 


the love-sick girl as they were 


The fears of D’ A\zinval were - for 


too tru 


with the poli- | 


ivbsent Lor- | 


The mid-day sun was riding high in the hea- 


vens—twelve hours of unremitted and unrefresh- 
ed fatigue had been passed, when the creaking 


of the hinges of the heavy prison doors again 
called every thought to her father. She saw the 
guard issue forth, with their superiors, “ prank- 


lin authority,” exerted for the worst of purpo- 


| y para ie was 
» drew her cap close down upon her face 


s;—All the pomp of militar 


Sh 
her cloak closer about 
the 


view.—Her heart beat al 


her torm, 


crowd which had begun 


a few paces whence she st 


lather puss, followed by a 
She heard the word of command, she saw them 


marshalled to the place of execution; again she 


: 
' ‘if 
and stilling 


called upon the God of the universe 
her emotion, followed. 
Revolutionary executioners had grown weary 
of the task of despatching their victims one by 
one, and on the present occasion, as on many 
th 


to De ae 


. / 
overs, assembied in a crowd, 


prisoners were 
stroyed at 
All was arranged—the « 


in order once by a discharge 


of musketry. ndemn- 
ed stood to ether—men upon t! threshold o 


y 
Some 


eternity closed their eves (f 


were many who refused to have them bandaged 


as though to shut out the dreadful view 


culf before them; others looked up to heaven 


) party of French dragoons came galloping to his | where alone they could hope for mercy. The 
ansion, and made hin prisoner, and departed | muskets were leveiled—not a breath was to be 
lo the place of his confinement. | heard——’twas the awful silence which preceded 
At that moment a thought came to her mind |t ivnal of death—of murder rather. T 
which she hastened to accomplish ; and, ere ma- gnal on the commandant’s lips, when s l- 
1y minutes had elapsed, disguised in re lenly a shri vas heard, and Adele, trom whose 
ie follows I the ste 5 Ol DPAzinva id th ( »> had illen leaving her tresses fr 
She followed at a distance ; it was ne er her| to float upon the wind. was seen torush intot 
purpose, hor was it in her power to ove rtake irms ol her parent; au the prercing ayonuy th 
hin A discovery might end in her committal | which she exclaimed My father! as she sunk 
toa separate ptison, but while free and unknown upon his bosom, thrilied even to the breast of t 
she might hover near, and perchance bring him | sanguinary ruffians around. A pause still mor 
umely aid. Animated by Line light of the tor - | awful, still more tou ! followed, in which 
es, which the foremost of the sanzuinary myr-| D’Azinval gazed in voiceless emotion s 
midons carried, these delicate feet. hitherto} pale child, clinging to him with convulsive ten- 
known to little else but the satin slipper, suite ress and terrer. He was bewildered with the 
to the light dance and the lightsteps with which | of feelings that rushed upon him There 
she trod her little rural rambles, were tncased in | appeared no time to save lhe r. for he every in t 
pair of boots belonging to a you j estic | expected the thunder of death, when a ral 
er vlossy tresses, rarely cuibere vith more | trom t co imandant stopped the ntended fire 
than a chay et of flowers, we tue unde 1 | Lleart-st k by the magnanmmity, thes 
raging cap, while a cloak of Lor $s col ice, the courage, ol a creature so young s 
aled the rest of her unsuitable aitu ly, he felt as though he had be n 
Insensible to fatigue, she pursued lier way 1 voice from heaven to perform an a 
all the courage of her sex, which ever rises in | The ers were remanded to t! ingeonu 
proportion to the emergency that Calis it forth Uhe t rs of hope, of gratit ide, of admiration 
strung her nerves, nor did one feminine emotion ng into all eyes as the unexpected reprieve 
sicken her heart till she beheld the prison gate | Was pronounced All were moved but Adele 
close, and shut her futher from her eves Then | she unconscious that they were not st ll to be 
burying her face in her cloak she sunk into a re- d to death, grasping her father, moved onward 


wich & ined 


le 
prison 


cess of a building, avast 
and le j a 


Suddenly arousing herself from this agony of des- 


ot t ie 


which comman 
pair, she looked up to heaven, ejaculating ‘ God 
of the innocent ! just and omnipotent Being give 
me thy aid!" Fortitude instantly renewed her 
broken spirit ; a conudence in divine support in- 
Spired the radiance of hope in her heart, and she 
sat collecting her thoughts and resting her shak- 
unnoticing, 


ing frame, unnoticed and 


Sat. 


though 
crowds kept passing and repassing where shoe | 


like a beautiful statue—as white, and almost as 
cold 

It will require but a few words to detail the 
closing scene. During the time Adele was cling 
ing to ner tather, Lorraine returned and rus ed 


into her arms, when she tunmediately recovered 
hey all re paired to the of D’ Azinval — 


Lorraine and Adele we re join d in wedlock, and 


Villa 


ull was festivity and joy. 





COURTSHIP, 


I cannot, for my own part, divine how poor 


lovers, get thr ugh with all the difficulties they 
have to encounter in their progress to the hearts 


of the fair. ‘Ihe Hesperian fruit is so guarded 
—so many Hydra-headed mousters start ap in 
the way, that it appears to me they must have 
nerves of iron, and invincible courage to perse- 
vere in their undertakings 
Though suppose to possess a competent 
ire of “ mo ta ice’’ myself, I am con- 
vinced Lid Ube t n Know how my 
eart is qu dand s ‘ thin me upoa 
entering their august presence, they would give 


me credit tor much resolution, and do wha 


they 


could to alleviate my suflerings 


‘here is the appalling fear that your visit may 


not be well timid; there is the ceremontous civil- 
itv of the tathner the nevative demeanor ot the 
mother ; the suppre tittering of the sister ; 
the quizzical face of the broth there sits the 
Sagacious aunt, or more s cious grandm her, 


with spectacied nost ) 1 the eyes glance 


portentious , there too, the uncle, worldly wise 5 


or grandpapa, formida in xperrenced sayings 
Nep! ‘Ws, and mieces, a sit in lony ar- 
ray a numerous host,” ari tu your p riurbed 
imagination ; not to p se the least ol which 1s 
! n to \ if »} 


name,) with 


whom you air or cisdain to enter ito 
con tition n whom t sunny § of the 
contested fau Ss] t his face in tri- 
umph, while 1a 0 i} to the averted as- 
pect or inluterrogating vilabic conver- 
sation P ips your rous bosom seems to 
ema ibject to the " x debasing feel- 
in jeal vy, or to enter » il will agaist 
\ only of is a too ¢ igreement 
id taste with yourself, and in prefer- 
( \ em t relinquish the prize; 
to aban n the } n of the loved one. 


Next st chance of cautious 


succes. 


tions 1 : wot ly quarter ; and mise 
representation de us your hopes, or pre yudice 
pl $s imsul untabl rriers in your way. 


Misunderstandings trom m len delicacy on the 


ne sii é thilenc 1y mut pride) on the 
) r. olten eat the first efforts of opening 
é (ss DO ss, or fancied ne glect ; 
the necessity of diswurse r the fear of prema- 
sure, a thousand doubts and un- 
rtainti to which these give rise keep the 
irt in a sad sta { tion and embarrass- 

m t 
Much depends upon the peculiar cast of mind 
of her on whom it ntion fix if ight, 
ind unsteady, of irs on turn away 
rom pertect be ty { rhaps your charmer, 
whose ¢ iracter Ss il nestimable, has pice 
tured to herself s i-wro t image of perfece 
tion « } | rv s t ‘ her o 1 erg isite 
Workmanship as te Io hie nie ind 
eXp wen \ t t ! ‘ i never 
eal mto ex nor yet su ested that 
t i man m Limay tf n ideas, or escelle nce 
humanity can never attain to, and thatthe ime 
perfect vuld allow for imperfections. Descripe 
tions of character drawn from s re well approve 
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The imagination having taken his turn, 
though it apes the appearance of prudence, cau- 
tion and sagacity, it betrays us into many errors. 
The formality and external correctness of some 
acquaintance serve well to awaken the idea of a 
Sir Charles Grandison ; and the block fairly fix- 
ed, is robed with Richardson’s best applause. 
Duliness passes for reflection, timidity for mag- 
nanimity, sobriety or piety, a want of spirit for 
good temper ; while the accomplishments tn 
which Richardson’s hero, in fact, excelled—the | 
polish forming the external finish of the charac- | 
ter, often awaken the suspicion of lightness or | 
superficiality ; “ all is not gold that glitters,” is | 
a favorite maxim, true, indeed, but I answer, | 
gold always glitters. aie. . | 

The happiness of domestic life will depend | 
chiefly upon the qualities of good humor, good | 
sense, honorable, warm, and benevolent feelings, 
aided and secured by elevated views, and fixed | 
principles, together with delicacy, and refine- 
ment of thought and manner ; if to these are su- 
peradded talents and information; [ know not| 
the person who ought to ask for more. | 

There remains to mention another grand ob- 
stacle to the success of the lover, resulting from | 
female delicacy and the cares and troubles of a} 
marriage state ; and here I should be tempted to | 
exclaim with the French enthusiast, “dear, suf-| 
fering woman! let us recompense thee for all | 
thou sustainest, as far as is within our power, by | 
rendering thy person sacred.” But the con-| 
tent of celibacy is selfish, and its condition soli- 
tary and austere : there is more true delight in 
one hour’s interchange of kind affections, and 
refined and devoted Jove, than in an age of un- 
married existence. 


VARIETY: 


Antipathre s—Henry III. of France, could 
not stay in the 1oom where there was a cat ; 
thouzh so immoderately fond of dogs, that 
the Duke de Pully savs, on his first audience, 
he had a basket full of young puppies suspen- | 
ded by a black string from his neck, aud was 
playing with them all the time of the confer- | 
ence. The Duke d’Epernon would faint at 
the sight of a leveret. Marshal d’ Albert 
could not endure a wild boar nor a sucking 
pig. Ulidislas, King of Poland, was distrac- 
ted at the sight of apples. Nor could Eras- 
mus even smell fish without being greatly ag- 
itated. Scaliger trembled at the sight of 
the watercresses. ‘Tyco Brahe felt his limbs | 
sink under him, when he met either a hare | 
ora fox. Bacon swooned at the eclipse of 
the moon; Boyle fell into convulsion on 
hearing the sound of water drawn from a 
cock. James I. could not endure the sight | 
ofa drawn sword; and Sir Renelm Digly | 
tell us, “ that the King’s hand shook so much | 
in knighting him, that he would have run the 
point of the sword into his eye, if the Duke 
of Buckingham had not directed it into his | 
shoulder.” La Motte de Vayer could not 
endure music, but delightedin thunder. An 











Englishman, in the the seventeenth century | jn question. But all the argumeits he could 


was near expiring whenever the fifty-third| 





chapter of Isaiah was read to him; and a 
Spaniard, about the same period, fell into a 
syncope when he heard the word dana (wool) 
mentioned, though his coat was made of that 
substance. 





An Inference —A servant had lived many 
years with a clergymen, and his master took 
occasion to say——** John you have been a 
long time in my service ; I dare say you will 
be able to preach a sermon as well as I.” 
“O no, sir,’ said John, “ but many an infer- 
ence Ihave drawn from yours.”? ‘ Well,” 
said the clergyman, “ I will give you a text 
out of job, let me hear what you infer from 
it,’ ** And the asses snuffed the east wind.” 
* Well,” replied John, * the only inference 
I can draw from this is that it would be a 


long time before they would grow fat upon 
;9 





Integrity and Modesty Rewarded.—A cer- 
tain Cardinal, by the multitude of his gener- 
ous actions, gave occasion for the world to 
call him the patron of the poor. This excel- 
lent man had a constant custom, once a week 
tu give public audience to all indigent people 
in the hall of his palace, and to relieve eve- 
ry one, according to their various necessities, 
and the dictates of his benevolence. One 
day, a poor widow, encouraged by the fame 
of his bounty, came into the hall of this car- 
dinal, with her only daughter, a beautiful 
maid, about fifteen years of age. When her 
turn came to be heard, among a crowd of 
petitioners, the cardinal observing the marks 
of an extraordinary modesty in her face anc 
carriage, as also in her daughter, encouraged 
her to tell her wants freely. Upon which,her 
eyes filling with tears, she thus addressed 
herselfto him : * My lord, | owe for the rent 
of my house five crowns, and such is my 
misfortune, that | have no way left to pay ; 
my landlord threatens to turn us out. What 
I beg of you is that you would be pleased to 
interpose onour behalf, and obtain for us a 
little time, till by honest industry, we can 
procure themoney for him.’ The cardinal, 


/moved with compassion for the poor wom- 
an’s distress, bid her be of good courage ; | 


then he immediately wrote a note, and giv- 
ing it into the woman’s hand, ‘Go,’ said he, 
‘tomy steward, and he shall deliver thee five 
crowns to pay thy rent’ The widow, over- 
joyed, and returing the cardinal a thousand 


thanks, went directly to the steward, and 


yvave him the order. When he had read it, 
he counted out fifty crowns ; she astonished 
at the circumstance, and not knowing what 
the cardinal had written, refused to take 
above tive crowns, saying, she mentioned no 
more, and she was sure it wassome mistake. 
On the other hand, the steward insisted 
on his master’s order, not daring to call it 


use, were insufficient to prevail on her to 


—— ST _— 


|take any more than five crowns. Wherefore 
to end the controversy, he offered to go back 
with her to the cardinal, and refer it to him, 
When they came before that benevolent 
prince, and he was fully informed of the 
business, ‘ It is true,’ said he, | mistook, in 
writing fifty crowns, give me the paper and 
will rectify it.” Upon which he wrote again, 
saying to the woman, ‘so much modesty and 
virtue deserves a recompense, here | have 
ordered you five hundred crowns ; what you 
can spare of it, lay ap as a portion to give 
with your daughter in marriage.’ 





Causes of Intemperenee.—The late Presi- 
dent Dwight, in a sermon on intemperence, 
mentions, among the causes of that most fatal 
and alarmingly prevalent evil the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Example. 2. Frequenting those pla- 
ces where strong drink is conveniently ob- 
tained. 3. Evil companions. 4. Custom- 
ary and regular drinking. 

Its Evils.—1. It exhibits the subject of it 
in the light of extreme odiousness, and degra- 
dation. 2. Drunkenness exposes the subject 
of itto many, and those often extreme dan- 
gers. 3. The drunkard exposes himself to 
many temptations and many sins. 4. A 
drunkard necessarily wastes his own prop- 
erty. 5. The drunkard destroys his health, 
6. The drunkard wastes his reputation. 
The drunkard destroys his reason. 8. The 
drunkard destroys his usefulnesss. 9. The 
| drunkard ruins his family.—(1. He spreads 
through his family the habit of intoxication, 
2. By squandering their property he deprives 
them of both comfort and respectability. 3. 
_He breaks their heart by subjecting them to 
insupportahle — mortification.) 10. The 
‘drunkard destroys his life. Il. The drunk- 
;ard ruins his soul. 





7. 











Law.— To seek redress of grievances by hav- 
| ing recourse to the Law, is too aptly compared 
to sheep running for shelter to a bramble bush. 








A Profligate Pig.—On Tuesday a person 
living in Maidstone, left home with his family, 
|topick hops. Being afraid that the pig in the 
| Stye might be stolen, they transferred him to the 
cellar. After some time piggy contrived to 
ascend into the kitchen, and inspected the cup- 
| board ; in that he found about two pounds of 
| bacon, which, in a most cannibal like manner, 
| he devoured. His repast soon making him 
thirsty, our hero, it is supposed sought about 
‘for something to allay his thirst, and in the 
course of his researches, he smelt something sa- 
vory in the upper regions. Accordingly he 
|Scrambled up stairs intoa bed room. There 
he found wherewith to wash down the bacon, 
| for on the floor stood several bottles of elder 
{berry wine. ‘Drawing of corks’ he did not un- 
| derstand, but in ‘cracking a bottle’ he proved 
himself to be as dexterons as any bon vivant 
in the parish. But his freak now drew to a 





' close poor piggy got ‘asdrunk as David’s sow;’ 
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he capered about, threw down the chairs, upset 
a certain utensil, broke the wash stand bason, | 
and swallowed the soap. ‘The last performance | 
proved the cause of great alarm to the neighbor- | 
hood, for in the gaiety of his heart, he got up on 
his hind Jegs, and with his snout all over soap! 
suds, and his master’s night cap on his head, | 
looked out of the window for the benefit of the | 
air. Being observed, a great outcry was raised, | 
and it was quickly rumored that there was a 
mad pig, fuaminy at th mouth, ooking out of a! 
chamber window in Carey street; and the tipsy 
proker by all accounts certainly had a very 
queer look It was proposed tos oot him to 
prevent further mischief, but after much pro and 
con a resolute man went up, and bya li tle skil- 
ful :wanceuvring popped poor piggy into a poke, | 
brought him sately down, and he was safely de- | 
posited in his stye, without other damage to 
himself than being a little the worse jor liquor 
— Maidstone Gazette. 


THE POET’S DOG. 


The manner in which Pope, the greatest } 


of English Poets, was preserved by the un- 
common sagacity of his dog is truly remarka- 
ble. This animal, who was called Marquis, 
could never agree with a favorite servant of 
this illustrious writer ; he constantly growled 
when near him, and would even show his 
teeth when this servant approached. Al- 
though the English Poet was singularly at 
tached to this dog, (who was a spaniel of the 
largest species,) yet on account of his extreme 
neatness, which he pushed almost to excess, 
he would never allow him to remain in his 
chamber. Nevertheless, in spite of the most 
positive orders, the spaniel would frequently 
sneak towards evening imto the apartment ot 
his master, and would not be driven from it 
without the greatest difficulty. One evening 
having slipped very softly in without being 
perceived, this animal placed himself unde: 
the bed of his master, and remained there 
scarcely breathing. ‘Towards morning, the 
servant rushed hastily into the chambe-¢ of 
Pope. At this moment, the faithful dog 
suddenly left his post and leaped on the vil- 
lain, who was armed with a pistol. The poet 
started from his sleep; he threw open th 
window to call for assistance, and beheld 
three highwaymen, who had been introduced 
by his servant into the garden of his villa, for 
the purpose of robbing hi of his most valu- 
able possessions after having assassinated 
him. Disconcerted by this unforeseen acci- 
dent, the robbers hesitated a moment, and 
then took flight. ‘The servant thus betrayed 
by the watchful dog, was sentenced to for- 
feit his life. How powerful the instinct of 
this faithful animal, by whose astonishing sa- 
gacity was thus preserved the life of a man 
of whose fame England may justly be proud. 
The same dog, shortly after this singular 
event, exhibited another proof of his remark 
able instinct. Pope, reposing one afternoon 
in a little wood about three jeagues distant 
from his house, lost a watch of great value. 





| ped. 


On returning home, the poet wished to know 
the hour, and found the watch was not in his 
pocket. Two or three hours had elapsed, 
and a violent storm was just commencing. 
The poet called bis dog, and making a sign 
which Marquis very well understood, he said, 
* TL have lost my watch—go look for it.”? At 
these words Marquis departed, quick as the 
flash which lighted his steps, and repaired, no 
doubt, to every spot at which his master stop- 
It so happened that the poor anima! 
was so long occupied im the search as to cre 
ite great anxiety, for midnight had arrived 
ind-he had not yet returne d. What was the 
astonishinent of Pope, when on rising in the . 
morning, he opened his chamber door, and and win n otherwise, the resentment or pain 
there beheld his faithful messenger lying qui- | ‘ xcited, which commonly adds strength to the 
etly and holding in his mouth the splendid | body, relaxes the mind, and thus renders its 
ewel which he had returned perfectly unin- | ©#orts to punish the aggressor impotent. 
ired, and which was the more highly valued 
by the poet, as it had been presented to hun 
by the Queen of England. 


|ange trees, quivering in the western breeze. 
The tinge of the fruit rivals the beams of the 
rosy sun; the fragrance of the branches scents 
the whole atmosphere. ‘Ihe traveller ap- 
proaches in rapture and discovers it the haunt 
of serpents, wild beasts, or wilder Indians, 
Such too often is the result of cultivated ac 
quaiutance in the world. 


Wit u 








thout discretion.—A trite, and ill- 
| timed witicism, may, by circumstances, be 
| converted into the keenest satire, which last, 
| would be hurled trom social life, were it not 
a sort of glass wherein beholders, generally, 
discover every body’s features but their own, 


Ne oro Anecdote.—Ne yroes are apt to steal, 
| but are very credulous, and they are easily 
detected. Capt. Young, of Grenada, gave 
\a black butcher, of the name of Catlee, a hog 

“Dear me! dear me!”’ said a lady, almost) to kill ; when the Captain wentto see it, Caf- 
swooning, as a gentleman cut his hand whilst | fee said, ** Dis very fine hog, Massa, but I 
opening oysters forher. ‘Get water,” cried | never see a hog like him in all my hfe, he 
nue ;** Bathe her temples,’’said another. * | have no liver, no lights.’? Captain Yonng— 
Don’t trouble yourselves,” returned the lady, \** that is Catlee; let me see in 
recovering, * | was only shocked, lest he|the book.”? He took a memorandum-book 
should not be able to open any more for me !”’ | out of his pocket, and turned over the leaves, 
looked very earnesti—* 1 see Caffee goto 
hell bottom—hog Aave liver and lights.” 
| Caffee shook like an aspen leaf, and said, “O 
higk misdemeanor to rob orchards. The act Massa, ( aflee no go to hell bottom—hog have 
is putin force with wonderful vigilance.— | ver and lights. He restored them, and 
Recently six little boys, four of whom wer trembling awaited his punishment. Captain 
between six and nine years of ace, and two o Young pniy laughed, and made him a present 
them about ten, were taken up for stealing a | °! them. 
couple of hats full of pears from the Rever- 
end G. Chamberlain’s garden. They did 
not deny the fact and were sentenced—the 
eldest to three months onthe treadmill!—the 
next, to two months ! !—the four litle ones, to 
me montheach!!! If these boys have a 
park of sensibility, they are ruined for ever. 
If they have any talent, they will make that 
talent a curse to their country ; and who can 
blame them if they do? Four infants, put to 
1 treadmill for stealing a handful of pears 
ind apples !!! Itis a foul disgrace to the 
English character. 





strange 





ApMrRABLE Lecistation. About two 
vears ago, the British parliament made it a 
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Greece had 


As the two sexes in ancient 
| but little with each other 
land a lover was therefore seldom favoured 
with an opportunity of making known his 
passion to his mistress; he used to discoves 

by inscribing her name on the walls of his 
house,on the barks of the trees, in public 
walks, or in the leaves of books. It was cus- 
tomary also for him to deck the doors of the 
house in which his fair one lived, with flow- 
ers and garlands ; to make libations of wine 
before it, and sprinkle the entrance with the 
same liquor. Garlands were ofgreat use a- 
mong the Greeks in the aflairs of love ; when 
a man untied his garland, it was a declaration 
of his having been subdued by that passion ; 


communication 








MIND AND MANNERS. 





There seems to be some congeniality be- | 
tween a fine form and a virtuous mind. VW hen and where awoman ¢ omposed a variand, it 
we meet an individual in the walks of life| was a tacit confession of the same thing. 
who unites pleasing manners with beauty of | — 
erson, there is none that can withhold from 
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him the meed of approbation. But if on aj  Peroted to Literature, the Aris and Sciences, 
further acquaintance we discover that his PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY, BY 
principles are unsound, his feelings pervert-| ,oyj,yin He NOKTON AND JOHN RUSSELL. 


ed, and his habits so many hypocritical as- 
sumptions, we are compelled to turn our- 
selves away in disgust. It is like the travel- 
Jer who copies afar off a pleasant grove of or- 
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_— - Unless of afee you are first secure. Wi 
weet or al? Ai \ gRe Bui if some lean, ball famished attorney 
es oneetl Wa i usin For charity asks so suple and stim, 
——— —— — Ob ! then my ghost with a glare shall burn ye, Whose passions, sway’d by moral rules, 
For the Literary Casket. If ten full diops you refuse bim Lend reason vigorous wings to fly 
: pe Abuvy wet shied, giddy tools— 
THE EMIGRANT ; api Py dase sy na ces, Aeegge— 
THE M{NSTREL’S MONITOR votent to live—prepared to die 
fhe emigrant sigh'd as he look'd on his ne, ile las $ s¢ 2 on rive a 
‘ is he lo on his hor Silent and da:k as the urce of yon river, Who past the noon of iife, doth pray 
And «gain as he look’d ow the ocean ; | Whose birth place we know not, and scek not to know For competence—not wealth, or power- 
Though wild as the flight of the sha.ttrom yon quiver 
~ — - : ¢ 1 , 
Is the evurse of its waves as in music lbey lluw. 


h balanc'd mind who baffles guile, 


Aud aiany a care that goads the great 





Grateful tor comforts, day by day— 


Io the land of his birth bis heart f ndly clung, | » e ; 
Health, cheerful mind—or book or powel 


And ewell'd with the heat of emotior 


What feelings were his when he gave the last kiss, 
W hen be breath’d out his final adieu, 

W hen he thought of past days ot pleasure and bliss, 

Of the future full dark to his view ' 


So dwells one mortal, t 


Like ivory barks which a fairy bath made; By fear tu fall. or t 
. P aur to tall, « 


| The lilly flings o er its silver white blossom, 
1 


he rose o’er it bends with its beautiful bosom, Both inte t 


| lect and ha 
| As though tUwere enamoured itsell of its shade. How rare a jot be 
} The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 

On the stream, as it lov'd the bright place of tts rest ; TO THE 

2 pat he ai } > he ne e - 2 

He embark'd on the main with a heart beating Aud its waves pass in sung, as the sea-sell’s soit num 
| bers Weel friens’ wi 
\ 
| 


Had given to these waters their sweetest and best. Al seein’ you 


With the scenes of his youth in bis mind ; 
With a sigh from his breast and a tear in hi: 


His heart clung to those lk it be bir d Wi a’ these nis elies to eat 


The banks that surround it are flower dropt and sunny 
Phere the first birth of violets odour-sLowers weep, And to delight you, 

There the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, 
Or sinks in the de pths of the harebell to slee p. 


As the land of his birth, the light of his soul, 


I too am fond o' guthe 2weet, 
Receding, still languish’d in view, 


And , os Aud thus invite you, 
nd as be on the wave of the ocean did roll, Like prisoners escaped during — t from their prison, To tak’ 


; wi’ me a poet's dinner, 
His heart bade earth's pleasures adieu The waters fling gaily their spray to the sur 


a Tho’ { , 1s a sinnel 
wk tt } f old PI th ful , , Who can tell me trom whence + taf has risen ? Tho’ (trath to tell) as I'm a sinnet 
When the shore ot 0 ymouth full wild met his eye, Who can say whence it springs in its beauty ? not one Its thin, oh ! moonshine is nae thinnet 


And the yell! of the savage his eor 
. . ’ : . t wor dishes 
He felt— but he | th’d { , : Ob my heart, and my song, which is as my heart’s Than my poor dishes, 
e felt— but he breath'd from his breast not a sigh, flowing, Yet Musie says, the treat will win her, 
And dropp'd from his eye not a tear. Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thy own! A’ your good wishes 
. ’Mid those the chief praise and thy music bestowing, he Sg . 
Though the how! of the wolf and the savages vell ; ; ! ¢ Then, Musie, since you'll hae it so 
= yell, Who cases for the lips from wheuce issue the tone ? Then, ——? inte , 
Re-echo'd the lone forest ‘round, , : Why—Pegasus, you jade, hailo 
fbhough the roar of the lion on his ears wildly fell, Dark as its birth place so dark is my spirit 
+ Whence yetthe sweet waters of melody came ; 
lis the long after course, not the source, will inherit Aud ride together, 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame. Then, come, I'Il teach you how to blow 
—— 


Your mistress says that we maun go 
Vet the object he sought, he there found. 
PENOA. 
————-— 
CHANGES This wintry weather 
[ ve r a] STANZAS. ee 
JPa , Sel g ow green io tn ', . ¥ : = 
“enh stefe_shg wood The bloom of the eastern rose is gone Tit for Tat.—Two would be poets once met, the ou 
. : In the blushing pride of its early morn: 
The torm that was light as the bounding roe, ; 
Is still and cold asthe Alpine snow ; master was lame and unable to walk without the use 


Fruits grow ripe to rot schoolmaster, and the other a scholar The school- 


All but for passing made 


So ull our hopes decline, And the glance of her eye like the diamond bright, jof acrateh. Both possessing a lar ge share of se lf-con- 
SO Joys Dass Away, Is quene hed in the gloom of an endless night 
So do feelings turn Yhere are sounds of wo from vale and steep, 
To darkness and decay Aud the dead is night—weep stranger, weep. »wriietwo 
the master . in such a manner @hat 


ceit,in order to try their poetical abilities, they agreed 
lines each, the scholar to write the first 
lines, and 


Yet some leaves never change. Weep, brother, weep—but yet draw near, 


S, they should accord and make sense with the first.— 


me scenes outlive their bloom, And gaze with me on the silent bier, 
Some fruits delight tor vears, O ' mark, as slow I raise the veil, They were to write any x they pleased and to 
*Mid all this death and doom. Phe altered hue of her features pale.— 


. Come ! touch the band you used to bold; 
So are there some sweet hopes I} ; 


Phat linger to the last— 
Affections that will smile 
Even when all else is past 


bear any thing they ple ised and to bear any thing that 
su shudderest brother '—was it cold ? was wrilten in goodtemper. The scholar thus wrote 
lin sleep There was a scholar went to school 


Why wakes she not ?>—weep, brother, weep. Aud bis master was a foul 


Aud ber sunken eyes they are closec 4 


é ee ee ee 
Weep, sister, weep, for the Simen’s biast Phetsche olmaster then added, 


BI ; : Hath swept over the loved one’s face as it passed . And the scholar’s sense was such 
Wh it me oes Sto geven— Aud the rosy tint of her cheek has fled, That be could teach bim with bis erutch 
ven the heart has turn'd from earth, For the Ashen hue that marks the dead 


And sought for them in heaven ‘The hand of love again may twine, . 


Only to patient search 
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For the Literary Casket. 
THE EMIGRANT 


The emigrant sigh’d as he look'd on his home, 
Aud again as he look'’d on the ocean ; 

To the land of bis birth his heart fondly clung, 
And swell'd with the beat of emotion. 


What feelings were his when he gave the last kiss, 
When he breath'’d out his final adieu, 

When he thought of past days of pleasure and bliss, 
Of the future full dark to his view! 


He embark’d on the mein with a heart beating high, 
With the scenes of his youth in his mind ; 

With « sigh from bis breast and a tear in his eye, 
His heart clung to tho-e left behind. 


As the land of his birth, the light of his soul, 
Receding, still languish'd in view, 

And as he on the wave of the ocean did roll, 
His heart | ade earth's pleasures adieu. 


When the shore of old Plymouth fall wild met his eye, 
And the yell of the savage his ear, 

He felt— but be breath'd from his breast nota sigh, 
Aud dropp'd from bis eye not a tear. 


Though the howlof the wolf and the savages yell, 


Re-echo'd the lone forest ‘round, 
Though the roar of the lion on his ears wildly fell, 


Vet the object he sought, he there found. 
PENOA. 
—_ 


CHANGES. ° 


Leaves grow green to fall, 
Flowers grow fair to fade, 

Fruits grow ripe to rot— 
All but for pa-sing made. 


So wll our hopes decline, 
So joys pass away, 

So do teelings turn 
To darkness and decay. 


Vet some leaves never change, 
Some scenes outlive their bloom, 
Some truits delight tor years, 
"Mid all this death and doom. 


So are there some sweet hopes 
That linger to the last— 

Affections that will smile 
Even when all else is past. 


Only to patient search 
Blessings like these are given— 
W hen the heart has taru’d from earth, 
Avod sought for them in heaven, 
——— 


THE LAWYER’S LEGACY. 


When in death L shall calm recline, 
Ol! ! bear my wig to my mistress dear ; 
Tell her it onee bad three tails behind, 
Anda row of curls beneath each ear! 
Bd her vot waste ove stick of pomatum, 
Or buy any oil, decayed hairs to mend ; 
But now and theo kitchen-stuff beg to strait em ; 
She sure can bo: row that much frow a triend. 


When the lightot my pipe is o'er, 

Oh! toke my ‘bacea box from yon shelf ; 
Livy it up in the secret store, 

Where you keep little things for yourself. 
Bui if a smoker wenders forsaken, — 

Who weary and wet hascome from afar, 
Ob! let a wip from the box be taken, 

Aud bid him think on the "Merican war ! 


Take this ink-hottle, now o’erflowing, 
Your study to erace when you st demure; 
Never! ol, vever a unt bestowing, 





a 

Uniess of atee you aie first s cure 
But if sume lean, bolt tamished attorney 

Fur charity asks so suple and shin, 
Ob! then wy ghosi wiih a glare shail burn ye, 

Mt ten tull drops you retuse bia. 

—_—- -— 
THE MINSTREL’S MONITOR. 

Silent and wark as the source of yon river, 

Whose bitth-place we know not, and seek ootto know 
Though wild as the fight of the sha tloom you quiver, 
Is the course of iis waves us iv music they flow. 


The lilly dings oer its silver white Liossous, 


Like wery barks wiieh «fairy bath made ; 
Lhe tose o'er at bends wiihtts beautiful bo-om, 
As though Uwere enamoured itsc li of its sade. 


The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slaumbers 

Ou the stream, as it lov’d the brig 

Aud its waves pass in song, as the sea-shell’s soll num 
bers 

Had given to these waters their sweetest and best. 


it place of tts rest, 


The banks that surround it are flower dropt and sunny 
Phere the first birth of violets odour-sLowers weep, 
There the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, 


Ur sinks in the depths of the harebeli to sleep. 


Like prisoners escaped during nighi from their prison, 
Phe waters fling gaily their spray to the sun ; 

Who can tell me trom whence thet glad river bas risen ¢ 
Who can say whence it spriags in ils beauty ? not one. 


Ob my heart, and my song, which is as my beart’ 
flowing, 

Read thy tate in yon river, for such is thy own ! 

"M di those the chief praise and thy music bestowing, 

Who ca es for the lips from whence issne the tune ? 


Dark as its birth place so dark is my spirit 
Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came ; 
"Tis the long atter course, not the source, will mmherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame. 
— 


STANZAS. 
The bloom of the eastern rose is gone 
lu the blushing pr de of its early morn: 
The tora that was light as the bounding roe, 
Is still and cold asthe Alpine snow ; 
Aud the glance ot hereye like the diamond bright, 
Is quenches in the glouw ot an endless night 
There are sounds of wo from vale and steep, 
Aud the dead is night—weep stranger, weep. 


Weep, brother, weep—bui yet draw near, 
And gaze with me on the silent bier, 

O'! mark. as siow LT raise the vei, 

The altered hue ot her features pale.— 

Come ! tonch the hand vou used to hold ; 
Thou shudderest brother '[—« as it cold ? 

Aud her sunken eyes they are closed in sleep: 
Why wakes she not ?—weep, brother, weep. 


Weep, sister, weep, for the Simun’s blast 

Hath swept o'er the loved one’s face as it passed > 

And the rosy tint of her cheek has fled, 

For the Ashen hne that marks the dead 

‘The hand of love again @& vy twine, 

"Mid her raven locks the rile vine, 

Aud the summer breeze bh. may sweep—— 

But she li wake uo more——weep, sister, Weep. 
——_—- 


brow 


From Mrs. Colvin's Messenger. 
CONTENT. 


Happy the man who duty taught, , 
Lives uncoerced by harsh control, 

For shield bas truth in deed and thought— 
For buekler—au ingenuous soul. 


Who never did a tale invent 

Merit or stain, or worth molest ; 
But judging by his own intent, 

Ot every soul believes the best! 


Firm and erect in honor’s walk, 
Disdains alike the flatterer’s praise, 

And envious Slander’s bateful talk, 
That evil mortals love to raise. 


By Fortune's gilt, by Rumour’s smile, 





By gold or glory, unelate, 





schvolmaster, aud the other a scholar. 


master was lameand unable to walk without 


ot 


ceit, in order to try their poetical abilities, they agreed 
lo write two 
lines, and the 
they should accord and make sense with the first — 


They were to write any thing they pleased and to 


With balanc’d mind who bailles guile, 
And mas.) a care that goads the great 





Whiise pas:ions. sway’d by moral rules, 
Lead reason vigorous wi sto fly 

Above low-thoughtea, giddy tuuls— 
Couten! to live—prepared to die, 


Who past the noon of life, doth pray 
For competence—not or power— 
Gratetol tor comterts, day by day— 
Health, cheertul wind—or buek or power 


wealth, 


So dwells one mortal, ur 
By tear to fall, or t opeto rise— 

Both wmtetleet and hands my 
liuw rave a lot below the skies. 


innoyed 


ryed— 


TO THE SONS OF ST. ANDREW. 
Weel frieus’ wi joy Pm fainto greet, 
At seei:.’ you sae’ friendly meet, 


Wi a’ these 
Aid to delight you, 


ticeties to eat 


I too am tendo’ gatherin’s sweet, 
Aid thus invite you, 
To tak’ wil me a poet's dinner, 
‘Tho’ (truth to tell) as Pm a sinner ; 
Its thin, oh ! moonshine is nae thinner, 
Than my poor dishes, 
Yet Musie says, the treat will win her, 
A’ your good wishes. 
Then, Musi, sirce you'll hae it so, 
Wiy—Pezasus, you jade, boilo ! 
Your mistress says that we maun ge 
Aud ride togethe r, 
Then, come, I'll teach you how to blow 
This wintry weather. 
, 
Tit for Tat.—Two would be poets once met, the on 
‘The scl.ool- 
the use 
acruteh. Both possessing a lar ge share of self-con- 
lines each, the scholar to write ‘he first 


master the last, in such a manner that 





hear any thing they pleased and to bear any thing that 


was written in good temper. 


The scholar thus wrote : 


There wasa scholar went to schvol, 
And his master was a fool. 


The schoolmaster then added, 


And the scholar’s sense was snch 
That he could teach him with hi- ervtch. 
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